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| So Our Readers. 


Or READERS will notice more than one change in 

the present issue of THE Cross. Of these—all due to 
war conditions—the most conspicuous will be the cover, 
which will henceforth, at least for a time, appear in green in- 
stead of the red which had become so well known in its asso- 
ciation with the magazine from its first number. In ordinary 
circumstances the colour in which THE Cross had grown so 
popular would never have been changed. But, for some time,. 
it has been difficult to secure our red cover, and at present no 
decent shade of red is procurable except at a fantastically im- 
possible price. Hence the change, which has no other signi- 
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ficance; green being the most suitable alternative offered by 
our printers. 


The enormous increase in the cost of production, owing 
chiefly to the restrictions lately placed by the Government on 
the importation of paper and the raw material of paper, has 
also rendered it a necessity to reduce somewhat, for the present, 
the size of the magazine. ‘This increase has been so far beyond 
our worst anticipations that we had even allowed ourselves 
to think of suspending publication during the period of the 
present disastrous war. But wiser and bolder counsels pre- 
vailed. It was, now we think rightly, considered that to 
continue publication even at a. possible loss, was a wiser and 
worthier course than to forego our present circulation and 
influence, which are increasing month by month in spite of the 
adverse conditions that obtain, and put ourselves and our 
many friends to the trouble of beginning all over again, at some 
future date, a work which it has cost so much trouble and 
anxiety to establish in its present position. THE Cross, in 
these respects, is in no worse case than many other periodicals 
much more firmly established and more strongly rooted in 
popular favour: better than some. How many magazines 
and newspapers have dropped out of existence, some even of 
the most influential and longest established, since the war 
broke out! And nearly all of the survivors have found it 
necessary to decrease their standard size and economise in 
every possible way. We cannot boast of long establishment 
—this number completes only our sixth year of existence— 
but we can lay claim to a considerable share of the vigour of 
youth, and our readers and friends, who have so generously 
supported us, need have no fear whatever that present diffi- 
culties will have the slightest influence on the term of our 
existence. We have, in fact, made arrangements whereby, 
however much these difficulties may increase, the publication 
of THE Cross will be regularly and punctually continued for 
along time to come. At the same time we must say that we 
depend as always on the loyal and generous help and support 
of our readers, as of our numerous friends and promoters who 
have helped us to make THE Cross what it is, and for whose 
help, given so ungrudgingly and often at much sacrifice, we 
are deeply and sincerely grateful. 


Another change, in one sense of less importance than those 
above mentioned, in another of much more, will take place 
after the issue of the current number. The present editor, 
who has held the position since the inception of THE Cross, 
will cease to be editor, though he will not cease to be asso- 
ciated with the magazine. That is of little moment com- 
pared to the fact that the staff of the magazine has been con- 
siderably strengthened, and that the new editor and the mana- 
ger appointed with him are in every respect fitted to make of 
‘Tue Cross a far more striking success than it has been in the 
past. 
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Sfie Window. 


hel Pihaes Divine Story-teller delighted in parables,” the 

monkish editor observed. ‘‘I suppose it was 
because they enabled Him to give something extra to His 
special friends, apart from what the multitude got, all at the 
same time, as it were.”’ i 

The youngest novice rubbed his chin that had never yet 
required shaving. He was a seraphic youth, newly entered 
into the novitiate. 

“Tf that were so,” he remarked, thoughtfully, ‘‘ God would 
continue to speak in parables nowadays. I mean, ordinary 
events would have an inner and allegorical meaning for 
mystics, those initiated into the inner life, for everything 
that happens is a story told by God.” ‘ 

““That’s wonderfully true,” the editor said. (The young 
novice looked just a little pleased.) ‘‘ Some things certainly 
have a special lesson for people who are, or wish to be, more 
intimate with the narrator than the crowd., I can tell you 
the story of a case in point—a young man who apparently 
had an experience of the kind.” t 

The editor was given to telling stories—especially to the 
young novices. He started now, oblivious of the work to be 
got through in the editorial sanctum. 

‘“Tt happened some years ago to a young fellow who was 
just about to enter our novitiate—a very precious young man. 
Before entering he went to pay a sort of P.P.C., visit to some 
friends of his at their country place. It was a large house- 
party my young man found when he arrived there, late in the 
evening. He only saw a few of his fellow-guests—the male 
portion—some of whom were in the smoke-room. He went 
up to his bedroom late at night and took no particular note of 
it. They had been a cheerful, commonplace set in the smoke- 


‘room, telling the usual stories, and cracking the usual jokes, 


with golf as a basis. My young man breathed a prayer of 
thankfulness at being once again in possession of his soul, 
performed his orisons, and got into bed with a feeling of relief 
at having got back ‘on to his own plane,’ as he called it. 
Remember, he hadn’t entered the novitiate then. A lot of 
that got knocked out of him when he did. He soon dropped 
off to sleep, and he had a dream—a dream he'd probably had 
a dozen times before: he dreamt that he was assisting at 
Mass. There was absolutely nothing peculiar about the 
dream. The Mass proceeded as far as the Elevation, and 
when the priest lifted up the Host it appeared to grow larger 
and larger in his hands, and to glow with a bright, ruddy 
splendour. The dreamer began to come out of his dream at 
this period. He opened his eyes—or rather, he found that 
his eyes were already wide open and gazing at a port-hole- 
shaped window, high up in his bedroom wall. His host had 
anticipated the present prevailing mode of architecture and 
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introduced those queer round windows that one sees every- 

where into the walls of the house, which he had practically 

rebuilt when he bought it. 

“The glory of an October sunrise was pouring through 
the window, which faced the east. That was all simple 
enough, but my dreamer was still in the state that frequently 
survives physical waking-up. The mind, while working ra- 
tionally, was still influenced by the dream-memory. We get 
the tail-end of this mental condition when a man is impelled 
to repeat his dream, and only realises when he is actually 
doing so that the point and importance of it has evaporated. 
Shakespeare was lacking in his usual acumen when he said 
that the man who tells his dream is an ass—he isn’t; he’s 
simply in a peculiar psychical condition. Well, my young 
man was curiously impressed by his dream. He closed his 
eyes and meditated. What he had seen was a window with 
the light shining through. Was not the miracle of the altar, 
he asked himself, similarly, the one spot in the wall of tangible 
things through which the light of infinity could shine? An 
unique instance of the perforation of matter. It was a sug- 
gestive idea—I believe he worked it out in a sonnet as he lay 
there; but even after he had done that the dream chimera so 
far influenced him that he got hold of the idea that if he 
looked out of the window he would see some other world than 
this—peep out into the infinite, in fact. 

“ He actually got out of bed, mounted a chair, and looked 
out of the high-up, round window in the corner of the east 
wall. Tt gave on to a green lawn; the other wing of the house 
stretching out to the right, so that the two sides of a quad- 
rangle were formed. Crossing the lawn diagonally was the 
figure of a woman clothed in a religious habit. As She passed 
on her way she looked up suddenly at the round window, and 
my boy was struck by the ethereal beauty of the face framed 
in the white coif. Young and dazzlingly beautiful, but above 
all the face of one of the pure in heart who look on God and 
catch a stray reflection of the Light—so my young man 
thought as: he looked down from his point of vantage. 

“ At the same time he was seized with a sudden feeling 
that he was acting the part of Peeping-Tom, and he had 
jumped off his chair before he knew what he was doing. He 
got back into bed, and began to wake up thoroughly. He 
asked himself what on earth a nun could be doing there, for 
chere was no questioning the reality of what he had seen. 
The supernatural phantasy had passed from his mind. He 
was wide-awake. There was no convent within miles, he 
knew, and his hostess was hardly likely to be entertaining an 
Anglican ‘nun,’ out on her holiday. 

‘* At breakfast, at which meal most of the guests assembled, 
he looked round him, half expecting to see the young nun. 
Some rather noisy laughter was issuing from a corner table 
where a little group of young people were breakfasting. The 
mirth centred round a rather handsome woman, at whose 
remarks the rest of the company were going off into repeated 
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r ak é vas a middle-aged, faded beauty, 
{ laughter. ‘The lady was a mi aphiecniok 
: ith commpleeac that spoke stncsemae pi Se igi 8 “ re 
ndered a ; 
cabs Wigey so ab pam ehunne } hold. ‘There was some- 
sented in that rather exclusive house pgs pana ipies 
ing familiar in the face; he felt that he he ; 
ee He asked the hack Dea to him who the lady 
i her face seemed familiar. 
Be rarities! I should think so! the boy sacrenee’ 
answered. ‘ Why, that’s Phoebe Hilvary. a Sac 
leading comedy actress. ‘ She often stays here. Bas ch 
and Lady X were school-fellows or Ldap oy ae See in 
-—an awful old girl. Phoebe's great: ve 
HED Hern ee She es up some theatricals the por es 
and didn’t she make us swot! She got us all a o) ye 
before breakfast to a dress rehearsal. | Think i es 
thing was to be a surprise, and she said it was the only way 
rivacy.’ wep at 
= eWell,, my ark man looked at ani a ern aa tee Bot 
i c ed a faded < - 
a fairly sharp shock, for he recognis 1 
ifie iti he young nun whom he ha 
ua song gs istakably the same face. He felt 
his window. It was unmistakably ; AR 
solut f the mystery. iss ary 
that he had got the solution o é ; aad 
‘i ‘ ; arsal,’ cutting ac 
had been on her way to a ‘dress rehe J noes 
j He felt vaguely disgu 
the lawn from the other wing. - ee 
hich was in more 
with the lady and her fancy dress, w er oe ee ae 
i He was not a little chagr1 
doubtful taste, he considered. ) : cai 
i ke her into dinner that ev 
to find himself told off to take, Ce ah cuah he 
ld not resist having a little poke a : 
(ea pce to be a simple, unaffected woman enough. 
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«“¢ Do you know,’ he said, * I saw you in your slag 


tume this morning crossing the lawn. I congratulate you on 
—artistic.’ 
make-up. It was most—artis 
me She tooled a little mystified. ‘I had been out to dea 
mushrooms,’ she answered. ‘It was a heavenly morning. 


Beds 
i see the sunrise? ACA 
ne But you were in fancy dress,’ he retorted. This was 
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‘ too flagrant, even in the interests of a surprise performance } 


, i dressed as a nun.’ 
‘Por ie half a moment 4 ae sana aa 
the dodge i 
. she collected herself—actresses have Sap perarentys 
ania > she said gaily. ‘ You were dreaming: | 
AS Pence Fes was fairly dumbfounded *, oe ae Gere 
indi k a strong dislike to ‘ 
of an indisputable fact. He too gina egen meer Uae 
Phoebe Hilvary. He glanced at her ee 
h the face of the © young 
countenance and, comparing it with i ee cone 
sirl’ that he had seen from his window, Ae 
vani Id make up so elaborately fo 
vanity of the woman who could n ib a ise nacgn CA 
an early morning rehearsal, albeit iw ea Nsegdio HS 
remove the traces before she iat Spor sea! eS 
hostess. This had obviously been the case. AS ie 
i Itivated such people as Pho 
why on earth his hostess cu eH Deo at ue 
mma, who was a really terrible old p : 
ee ky added to the gaiety of a house-party, and 
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nothing had ever been said against her moral character. She 
always appeared in decent plays, if of a frivolous order. Wh 
this comedy actress had been planked down next to him i 
dinner he could not imagine. Her wit and sparkle failed to 
delight him. The noise of mirth that was always found in 
Miss Hilvary’s vicinity rather got on my novice-elect’s nerves 
“On the last day of his visit a certain distinguished priest 
arrived for the week-middle. My young man was. overjoyed 
at the prospect of meeting this eminent person, who. had the 
reputation of being a mystic among mystics. He looked 
a hiphe ag ee talk with him, for of course the 
se would fee ial i i 
far 2 eiogs oe special interest in anyone about to 
i abe monsignor appeared on the scene about tea-time. 
My boy waited his opportunity to be introduced eagerly, but 
alas! the newcomer no sooner caught sight of Miss Phoebe 
Hilvary among the guests than he made for her direction with 
an exclamation of pleasure worthy of the youngest flapper 
ae were evidently old friends, and Phoebe monopolised 
ome a for what my novice-elect considered an unconscion- 
_ His turn came at last. Monsignor was at length at 
liberty. He gave his attention to the other guests, and my 
tye man peas ert strolling off towards the plantation 
ith the guest of hon iet talk is €x 
tons tin sy our to have a quiet talk. His expecta- 

‘The first remark the monsignor ma as P 
on his delight at meeting Miss EAB ol near 
It’s uncommonly brave of her to come,’ he observed 

I suppose she does it to please her mother. No one would 
eg hea rena the old lady without Phoebe—the place must 
aay a eae for her. It used to be a Carmelite con- 

rights Sor ines pulled himself up. 
nat a queer thing!’ my young man said. ‘ 
know, I thought I saw see das my ideas this yee? hy 
walking across the lawn? It proved to be nothing unearthl r, 
though—very fleshy, in fact. It was Miss Phoebe Gilvars 
in sey oy bone alge wid as a nun.’ Y 
mpossible !’ t y ake 
oan io eames other answered, sharply. ‘ You must 
see N7, ’ 
oe Hig ens man answered, rather abashed, but 
e his opportunity, ‘ I’d like to tell you about 
the dream, anyway. I had been dreaming—it was early 
morning.’ He felt that his dream would interest his com- 
panion, being on the mystical plane. He also thought—for 
let us be honest—that it would serve to show the other that he 
had got a mystic to do with—a kindred spirit—a little bit of 
spiritual vanity on my young man’s part. 

So he recounted his dream, and how, on waking he had 
retained the idea of a window giving on eternity. It sounded 
quite well as he told it. The monsignor was hugely inte- 
rested. He listenéd with rapt attention, and when the story 
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was finished he was silent, buried in thought—most gratifying 
it was for the narrator to leave so deep an impression. 
“*Vour story interests me extraordinarily,’ he said at. 
length. ‘And now I am going to tell you one in return 
which will explain to you why I find it so interesting. I must 
tell you that in her youth Phoebe Hilvary intended to become 
a nun. High-spirited girls like her frequently have a reli- 
gious vocation—the best vocations go with a capacity for 
enjoying the world’s good things. She was an accomplished. 
amateur actress even then. At the eleventh hour the whole 
thing was knocked on the head.. She was to have entered the 
Carmelite community living here, but an obstacle came along. 
The family finances failed, and Phoebe had to turn to and 
assist in bringing grist to the mill. She went on the stage 
and did uncommonly well. In a short time she was earning 
a handsome salary. Her idea was to make her pile and settle 
it on her mother and then follow her vocation. It was heroic. 
She worked like a horse, on tour, and over in the States, as 
well as in London, but the pile didn’t make itself. The 
mother was extravagant, and Phoebe would noi stint her. I 
watched her all through it, and prayed for her, for her sur- 
roundings were insidious, to say the least of it. One day she 
came to me. ‘‘ Father,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’m forgetting that I’ve 
got a soul. I must take a rest. [’m beginning to love the 
world!’ I looked at the plain gold ring that she wears on 
her right hand. It was still there, but I was troubled. Like 
the sensible woman that she was, and is, she gave up the 
terrific attempt to make her pile and free herself, and took a 
little quiet time for her soul’s health. The mother was 
annoyed with her.’ She had given up the chance of a brilliant 
engagement, and the old lady was furious. Her essay at 
going quietly was a failure. She began to work harder than 
ever. L watched her anxiously. Her ambition had always 
been to get into Shakespearean drama, but comedy was the 
line in which she had made her name, and to atte she had 
to stick. At one time she saw a chance of achieving her 
ambition and appearing in serious drama; but there came 
another financial disaster—the mother had run herself into 
debt, and Phoebe had to take the largest salary forthcoming. 
It was then that she appeared at the music halls for a while. 
After that she settled down to comedy. This last disappoint- 
ment seemed to harden her a little. I began to get worried 
on her account. There was a new, slightly bitter tone about 
her. It made my heart ache for her. It was horrible to 
think that the selfishness and limited ideals of one human 
being should conquer over the noble aspirations of a soul like 
Phoebe’s. She had gone into her task with so splendid a 
good grace, in the first instance. I could not bear to think 
of her deteriorating and becoming the victim of her own 
nobility. I had not seen her for over a year when I met her 
just now, and I could gather nothing from her except an 
impression that she was terribly well contented with her lot. 
I -was fearing that the world had gained considerable ground 
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in the fight, if not i 
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: 9 me—and I think it wi 
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Hilvary to speak to again. The monsignor wrote to him 
later, and told him how he had repeated the story to the lady 
concerned. It had been an immense consolation to her. She 
had told him how, at that actual moment, she had looked up 
at the window, remembering that in the old days the chapel 
would have been there, and the fiery rays of the rising sun 
had lighted up the queer little window. It had given her a 
curious thrill, exactly like being in church. She had ‘been 
thinking of the old days, and feeling very stained and world- 
worn, little dreaming that the good God could give the might- 


have-been to people of good will.”’ 
‘Did she become a nun in the end?’’ the young novice 


asked. 

‘“No,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ She died quite suddenly not so 
very long afterwards—she had been killing herself with over- 
work for years—at the end of a performance, in her dressing- 
room, in the arms of her dresser. She was wearing a stage 
evening gown and a golden wig. 

‘“« The tittle-tattle journals tried to make a romance out of a 
plain gold ring which she always wore. They said that the 
famous comedy actress*had had a love affair in her youth 
which had kept her single. God bless her soul! She was 
a nun. She had no need to become one—my young man’s 
vision showed that. She is among those ‘who shall follow 
the lamb wheresoever he goeth.’ 

‘The little psychical incident made a lasting impression 
on my very superior young man. He hopped off his pedestal, 
and learnt half the lesson of the novitiate before he got 
there t'’ 

At this juncture the sub-editor, who had heard the story 
before, and had‘been applying himself to the correction of 
proofs, turned round and spoke. 

‘“‘T think you are hard on that young man, father,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ I doubt if he was ever as superior as you try to make 
out. I can never remember him anything but wildly eager 
to make people out better than himself. I once came on him, 
I recollect, having a heated argument with the monsignor of 
your story concerning some person whom monsignor 

declared to be an utterly fraudulent and graceless individual. 
Your young man was defending the delinquent, and stoutly 
maintaining that he possessed sterling qualities, and that his 
vices were the result of circumstances, etc. ‘They went on for 
a bit, and then suddenly the old monsignor pulled up and did 
a queer thing—he took off his hat. ‘ I believe you are right, 
my boy,’ he said. ‘God forbid that I should question it. 
You are looking through your window.’ ”’ 

The editor smiled and evaded the other’s eye. 

‘* There’s good in every human being,”’ he observed, rather 
lamely. ‘‘One ought to. be able to see it.” 

“Ah, but everyone doesn’t look through your window,”’ 
the sub. replied, and buried his face in his proofs. 

‘Tt’s all right,’? the novice said. ‘*T had guessed 


already.” 
Entp DINNIS. 
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So the “DPraecticat Man.” 


Ye are the men of stern, undreaming truth 

Wise unto all the needs of life. ’Tis well, : 
Taking small heed of heaven or of hel! 

Ye live within the present ; yea, in sooth 

Ye dream not ever. But, sirs, I would fain 

A little lore of your experience gain, 

What thing may death be, sirs? And is there sin ? 
With death shall life be ended or begun ? 

Is there a reckoning for this life when done? 

A hell to shun, sirs, or a heaven to win? 

O Practised sons of commerce, tel] me, pray, 
Imports it not of all things this to know: 
Is God our creditor? And do we owe 
Our life to Him ? And how shall we repay ? 

H. E. G. Ropr, 
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St. Paul of pfe Cross. 


REMARKABLE and, I should think, 


feature of modern religious thought j I 
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vidual genius and through ways of their own discovery than 
through the light and encouragement and assistance of the 
Church. It has been continually said of them that while 
nominally in the Church, they were really without and beyond 
it; that their private illuminations and direct intercourse with 
the Supreme Spirit rendered them superior to and independent 
of the ordinary channels of light and: grace which are the 
dogmas and sacraments of the Catholic Church. We are 
therefore led to infer—and this is their most serious and subtle 
danger—that one may attain to the closest union with God, 
and soar to such high flights of mystic contemplation, that 
meditation on the Sacred Humanity of our Lord and even the 
use of the sacraments may be not only of no assistance, but 
even a positive obstacle. 

I know of no saint in the calendar of Holy Church whose 
life so completely refutes this false and pernicious inference 
than St. Paul of the Cross. He was a burning and shining 
light of the eighteenth century, when philosophic thought 
declined from the weary deism of the seventeenth century 
into absolute scepticism, and finally in the nineteenth century 
lapsed into pantheism and materialism. This development 
of the unholy principle of free thought so vigorously asserted 
at the Reformation worked itself out naturally and leisurely 
in England, but quickly and surely arrived at its ultimate 
consequences in France through the untiring efforts of Vol- 
taire and the Encyclopedists. French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century dictated its thoughts to the whole of 
Europe and penetrated through all the strata of society. “In 
the eighteenth century,’’ a modern and competent authority 
writes, “‘ the prevailing character of French philosophy was 
that of opposition to the received dogmas and the actual con- 
ditions in Church and State, and the efforts of its represen- 
tatives were chiefly directed to the establishment of a new 
theoretical and practical philosophy resting on naturalistic 
principles.’’ In Germany the same principles led to other 
and widely different results, for in the eighteenth century 
Kant lived his strange and almost weird life, and gave occa- 
sion to the development of those apparently incompatible 
qualities of the Teuton mind—a dreamy mysticism allied to 
gross sensuality which the Prussian rulers perfected by what 
we now call ‘‘ German thoroughness.” 

Yet in that same eighteenth century of universal doubt, of 
free thought and naturalism, Almighty God was fashioning a 
witness for Himself. At the time that Voltaire was beginning 
to use his light and ribald pen against the Church, David 
Hume was elaborating his “ Essay,’’ and Rousseau was 
undergoing instruction in Christian doctrine, and Kant was 
smoking his pipe and dreaming his “ Critique,’’ a new and 
opposite movement made itself felt in Italy. A man of the 
poor, ignorant of the world movements, had brought the 
inspiration of a life into sight of realization. He ventured no 
new system of philosophy, but appeared after years of dis- 
cipline and seclusion as the head of a little band of disciples 
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whose life was devoted to know nothing but Jesus 1 
Him crucified. All that he and they ps eg Bie ton 
the common ways and methods of life, to be unknown, to live 
lives ‘‘dead and hid with Christ in God.” This was he 
whom the whole Christian world should soon come to know as 
St. Paul of the Cross, whose influence and example should 
as eee ever remain permanent and universal in the 
It is not possible in the space allotted to me to do more 
than outline the character of St. Paul of the Cross and indi- 
cate the discipline which formed and perfected it. His life is 
a marvellous one, for he combined the greatest activity with 
the highest contemplation. In his four-score years on earth 
he was not known deliberately to violate any law of God or 
man, and withal his penances and austerities rivalled those 
of the most illustrious saintly penitents. Like St. Francis of 
Assissi, he espoused himseif to Lady Poverty and rejoiced. 
exceedingly in the dowry of want and hunger and contempt 
and scorn which she brought him. He travelled barefoot anal 
poorly clad over the mountains from Genoa to Rome to have 
the rules of the new Congregation he was inspired to found 
approved by the Pope, but was summarily dismissed from the 
doors of the Vatican as a loafer and a vagrant. He was 
opposed, misrepresented, looked upon as a fool and a vision- 
ary, his inspirations often interpreted as delusions and in 
every possible way, within and without, was made to bear 
upon himself the stigmata of the Passion of Christ. Yet he 
was endowed to an extraordinary degree with the choicest 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. His prayer was continual: he 
passed through all the Stages of spirituality and was raised 
to the highest contemplation, and a knowledge of the hidden 
mysteries of God that are unutterable in human speech. To 
these extraordinary gifts were added rare prudence and dis- 
cretion, strong common sense, the power of becoming all 
things to all men, to gain all to Christ, and that singular 
joyfulness, even playfulness, so characteristic of great saints 
which delighted and encouraged all who approached him. — 
. here are no secret methods by which St. Paul arrived at 
such high perfection. The Catholic Church has nothing to 
conceal. There are no degrees of initiation into the luminous 
circle of the saints. The history of St. Paul of the Cross is - 
the history of a soul given over entirely to Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. The Passion of Christ absorbed him from 
his childhood; in its divine depths he lost his life to save it; 
he completely surrendered himself to [His crucified Master, 
and never withdrew a shred or shadow from the offering he 
made. In the highest and most perfect sense he was in 
nothing his own, and eventually he did not live, but Christ 
lived in him. He thus became a perfect instrument of the 
Holy Spirit of God. The only things he looked upon as his 
own were his imperfections which in the transcendent light 
imparted to him he bewailed as most grievous. Everything 
outside these—great gifts and great sorrows alike—weére the 
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gifts of God to him, to be equally appreciated and received 
with gladness of heart. He gloried in nothing but in his 


infirmities, in the temptations and weariness of life, in the 


dryness of his prayer, in the harsh treatment meted out to 
him by his spiritual guides, and in his many corporal infirmi- 
ties. He gloried in these because they convinced him that’ 
he was nothing and that all his sufficiency was of God. This 
genuine humility, nothing more, of course, than strict truth, 
but truth, alas, so easily obscured, was the strong and per- 
manent foundation of his holiness, and in it his holy soul was 
rooted and grounded by his constant meditation on the 
Sacred Passion in which the Divine Victim taking the form 
of a servant humbled Himself and made Himself of no repute. 

The next leading trait of St. Paul of the Cross, and one 
that separates him entirely from the dreamy mystics of his 
own and later times, was his perfect obedience to Holy 
Church, and to those who directed his soul in the ways of © 
God. Gifted as he was with singular intelligence of spiritual 
things, he submitted all his inspirations to his confessor, and 
would undertake nothing unless with due approval. It was 
his fate, like St. Teresa and others, to fall into the hands of 
harsh and austere confessors, who made no account of his 
superior gifts, who subjected him to painful public humilia- 
tions, and thwarted him in every way: yet Paul kept faith- 
fully on, fulfilling exactly what was prescribed to him, con- 
fident that it was the Providence of God and not human 
prudence that would realize his inspirations. ‘‘ If they come 
from God,”’ he would say, ‘‘ He will take care to perfect 
them in His own good time.’’ He lamented the death of 
his brother, Father John Baptist, because he said ‘‘ there is 
no one now to humble and mortify me.’’ In all his journeys 
and labours for the establishment of the Congregation of the 
Cross and Passion, the least intimation of the will of the 
Supreme Pontiff, or of any lawful authority, settled the point 
submitted in his mind at once. It could hardly be otherwise 
with him who always looked upon Wisdom Incarnate in the 
state of utter subjection and becoming obedient even to the 
death of the Cross. 

The heroic perfection of St. Paul of the Cross was thus 
acquired in the school of Christ crucified. he great central 
dogma of the Catholic Church that He who died on the Cross 
was the Son of God, and Himself true God, was the constant 
theme of his thoughts. He was ever with Christ agonizing, 
sorrowful unto death, with Christ insulted and rejected, dis- 
honoured and crucified. His highest inspirations and his 
superhuman achievements were manifestations of the power 
of the Cross wrought in him rather than by him, for as he 
used humbly to say: ** The work is God’s, and I am only 
spoiling it.”’ He loved the Church, for the Chureh to him 
came forth from the open side of his crucified Masters he 
was therefore most devoted to her interests, laboured inces 
santly for her welfare, and ever showed himself the most 
loyal and dutiful of her children, THe ever recognised the 
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supreme duty of a Catholic is to hear and obey the Church, 
not to argue or criticise, or lecture or condemn. 

Without the guidance of the Church, the light of her 
dogmas and the grace of her sacraments, no man, however 
naturally gifted, can acquire the high and sane perfection of 
the saints. The message of St. Paul of the Cross to those 
who aspire to more intimate union and friendship with God 
is not to dream idle dreams, nor to trust to the experiments ef 
those who would reduce spirituality to one of the fine arts, 
but to study daily and deeply the Passion of Jesus Christ, 
to realise their own powerlessness, and to strengthen them- 
selves in the mighty power of Christ which the Church offers 
them in her sacraments. 


STANISLAUS CuRRAN, C.P. 


Retribution. 


By Grecory Barr. 


[The story ‘ Retribution ’’ is founded on the fact that at the 
destruction of S’. Pierre only one person was saved, 1.€., a 
prisoner condemned to death who was confined in the con- 


demned cell which was below the ground. Some accounts . 


declure that tivis man died three days afterwards from the 
hase of the Leties Other accounts assert that he survived 
and realised a large fortune by the sale of his pkotograph.— 
Author’s Note.] i j ote 


CHAPTER X. 
Simon makes up his mind. 


Exactly the same thought occurred at exactly the same 
moment to two men of different nationalities, cf different races 
and even of different colour—to the negro, Simon—and to the 
only son and heir of Legrange, Parisian millionaire and 
banker, and that thought was—‘t The time has come.”’ 

In pursuance of this thought, Felix Legrange opened a 
secret drawer in his escritoire and took from it a tiny phial 
containing a white powder, of which a few grains would act as 
a powerful narcotic. His plan was to administer this at the 
close of the day to Victor Beauchamp, and, while the latter 
was under its influence, to abstract more gold and notes from 
the safe and to hide them, as well as the money previously 
stolen, in Victor’s chest of drawers. When the manager, in 
the morning, would discover that a fresh robbery had taken 
place, he, Felix, would insist that his own room should be 
searched; the manager, of course, would follow suit; all the 
missing notes and gold would be found in his possession, and 
he would thus be convicted of the double robbery, to the 
apparent amazement and grief of Legrange. 
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At the trial, all Legrange’s previous defence of, and con- 
fidence in, Beauchamp would be brought forward. Lucille 
would inevitably read the account of the trial in the papers— 
would perceive how sadly she had been deceived in Beauchamp 
—how shamefully she had misjudged the innocent Legrange, 
and would be ready to receive the latter with favour in atone- 
ment thereof. He laughed softly to himself as he examined 
the tiny phial which should be the instrument of such far- 
reaching results. 


A knock at the door. : 

Legrange hastily replaced the phial in the drawer, which he 
closed. 

The knock was repeated. 

“TD — it!’ to himself. “‘ Come in!” aloud. 

Only the negro servant. 

‘What do you want? Speak quickly and begone. Tam 
occupied,”’ said Felix haughtily. The negro grinned. 

‘Lost anything, sah?’’ he asked, opening his hand and 
closing it again quickly. In that instant Legrange grew hot 
and cold. One flash of light from that open palm had shown 
him a diamond stud which he had dropped on the night of the 
robbery, and which he had quite forgotten during the excite- 
ment that followed. His monogram was engraven on this 
stud. Quickly recovering himself he replied with apparent 
coolness, ‘‘ I suppose you found that stud on the floor when 
sweeping my bedroom and you want a reward for it.” 

‘No, sah, me not find it in your bedroom, me found it last 
Monday between twelve and one o’clock at the office door, 
when you were at the safe.” 

Legrange sprang towards the man, who, however, only 
smiled, being quite prepared for this emergency, and having 
taken good care to stand exactly at the electric bell: he lifted 
his finger to press the bell. ee 

‘* Hold, rufian! How much money do you want ?”’ hissed 
Legrange. “ : 

“ Yes, dat sound better,’’ coolly replied the negro. _“* Let 
Massa no come nearer and he quite safe from Simon: Simon 
nebber, nebber tell ; the police asked Simon and Simon nebber 
told.” : 

‘€ Cease your confounded talk—say what you want, i snapped 
Legrange. Simon calmly detailed his wishes regarding the 
banana plantation and the house attached to it; as soon as both 
passed into his possession he would return the stud and no 
sooner. ‘‘ But, Massa need not fear; Simon, Simon, tell no 
tales.”” 

‘Dead men tell no tales!’ thought the other, and formed 
his plans accordingly. ; 

“You will require ready money to set up housekeeping 
when you get the banana grove. How would you like to earn 
twenty pieces of gold to-day?” 

Simon’s eyes glistened at the thought. 
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“Very well, you have onl 
3 ly to carry a letter for me, a 
eee Heat ok to deliver it to a friend of mine hte 
o-night. Do this and I will give i 
: you twenty pieces of 
gold in the morning. You know the road to Mourne Rou eis 
sey nodded assent. ‘ 
n that road at about a mil 
a e from the town there is a 
clump of ilex, at the foot of a small eminence, my friend ill 
meet you there.’’ pe 7 
But—Massa! de debbil am heard here; him chained in 


a pit of fire under de mountain ; him shake de ground.”’ : 


re If he is chained how can he hurt you?’”’ 
it oe strong, ere him break chain, mebbe.’’ 
, there is no such thing asa devil. The pries 5 i 
: : . ests 1n 
ie rubbish to frighten people. But you need hoe go; rite 
Roe os ae e simeore else. Only, if you go, I will give 
ieces of go - ji i 
eae g to-day as well as twenty pieces to- 
ee ae let him refuse such a good offer 
: istened carefully to the instructions gi i 
ven him. 
ge ee eet . Rel A exactly a man with on hair ‘and 
; ‘ a g dust-coat, would c 
from the town; Simon capes pik 
{ \ on was to hand the let is 
Se re be > letter to this man, 
inh p obedience, though quaking from a nameless 
Legrange had chang i i 
grange ha anged his entire plan; this negro 
pe of at once—and without odium fo inset Pie 
vera: Pn oe the manager’s room, 
g: I ellow! what do you s ( ippi 
cocktail? You look as if : is te Bae ten 
é you wanted something to brigh 
you up. See, I have brought all the i ‘ent aie. 
‘ Pe e - be] 
Bienes laid them on the table. paseo is sor) 
ictor smiled sadly as he replied: ‘‘ 4 
3 beverage ji Soe AS eared : ‘‘T have not tasted such 
0, not since I turned out to b 
get oP nid morning to make it.’ ina Maree: 
really do not care for it, Le 
es te grange. 
Se cer ane except a cup of pees Pea 
ell, if you won’t take it neither shall I. I 
. . S h 
we could have a social evening together. I suppos rs Faye 
to the café for company.”’ : nee ae 


‘*No, no! sta i 
! stay. I will tak ‘ : 
ee a cigar afterwards.”’ e it to please you, and we can 
es sn 1 Ae manufacture of this parti- 
ead x as he prepared it. When i 
almost ready he asked: “ en it was 
almost teady he asked: “Is anyone at the door? I think I 
er eed shee ahr Victor went to try, and of course found 
Ee n that brief moment Legrange had dropped the 
ae te pases A oes pe Mees he handed to Beauchamp, say 
st glasses. i ; : 2 x 
one we love best! ”’ ere is long life and happiness to the 
Victor smiled, thou i 
: dt ght of L 
of his tumbler in one ie ee se oe tie ee eee 
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Velix only tasted his drink, remarking, “‘It has a queer 
taste. : 
“Ves, I also noticed it,’? replied Victor. _‘ T suppose the 
water is affected by the sulphurous emanations which have 
lately come from the lava hills. But ’’—he put his hand to his 


head—‘‘ what can cause this queer sensation in my head—this 
—hbrain seems—seems—te— 


buzzing in my ears? My—m 
pies Gate x and ie sank on his chair, his head fall- 
ing forwards on the table. ate 

Legrange looked critically at his victim. : 

“T must settle you a bit, my boy, to ensure your undisturbed 
slumber. Humph—yes—you'll do now—you are quite safe 
until about eight o’clock to-morrow morning when we will 
think of giving you change of air—ha, ha! Wait! I want a 
souvenir of my friend.”’ The villain laughed as he deftly 
transferred Beauchamp’s pocket handkerchief to his own 
pocket ; first, carefully trying if it were matrked—yes—‘‘ Victor 
Beauchamp ’’ was marked in full. 

Legrange, finding that he had st 
and coolly smoking a cigar, comp 


tunate manager. 
“That was neatly done. Look to yourself now, M. Beau- 


champ, and see whether all your whining piety will save you 
when you stand in the dock, a convicted felon !—faugh !— 
hypocrisy like yours sickens me. Mdlle. Lucille too—she will 
find that she has backed the wrong horse; she may not be so 
haughty the next time I present myself to her. But, it is time 
to get ready.” 

Returning to his room, Legrange donned a yellow wig and 
beard, and put on a long dust-coat—he had brought these im- 
pedimenta with him from France, in case he should require 
them for circumventing Beauchamp. Taking with him all the 
gold and three of the notes previously abstracted from the safe, 
Legrange returned to the manager’s room and carefully hid 
the gold and the notes amongst Beauchamp’s clothes in the 
chest of drawers. He then loaded with bullets the brace of 
pistols having “ Victor Beauchamp ’”’ engraven on them, and 
finally, he started on his fell enterprise.. The remaining stolen 
nate he had placed in the envelope which he had given the 
negro to deliver that night. 

All his plans were so carefully arranged that no miscarriage 
was possible. 

He looked at the watch—9.15— time to Start. But—wait—a 
policeman must see a man in a dust-coat and with fair hair and 
beard leave the bank. Ah! there goes a policeman just in time. 
Legrange walks slowly down the street. The policeman 
notices a fair-haired individual who seems tottering as if he 
had taken too much drink. This is Felix Legrange walking 
on his toes in order to increase his height as much as possible 
to that of Beauchamp, whose apparent guilt shall be hereby 
increased at the trial. 


il] an hour to wait, sat down, 
lacently surveyed the unfor- 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Furies on the wing. 


After nightfall the road to M 


(6) 4 
desolate; no one thefi ascended (Heme ond 


its tortuous windin s whi 

. nich 
ed by evil spirits, = 
as Simon, quaking 
of ilex. The night 
him from the sea- 
y and are enjoying 


from a nameless fear, stands at the clump 


A quick step ri 
c P Tings out sharp] 

Sat ! Ply on the ha 
= en ie ide from behind oe we 
! e . . . f ; 
weais a dust-cost. pedestrian has fair hair and beard, and 
Here, sah—me waiting !”” 
centre of the road and holdin 
A. shot rings out 


second shot. ... He 
ae falls to the ground, shot through the 


cries Simon advancin 
: advz to the 
g up the letter, . 


The si idnij me ; : 
when By yet midnight reigns over the sleeping city 
Bntete eee a ae a dust-coat stained with blood due 
eae ier hes He on street to see if it 
es. . —all 1s safe, as th is 
Rete te oe advances with rapid strides fe the heake 
v2 eres ty means of a latch-key. Shuttin fie 
ae um, he ascends to the manager’s room, d ol 
ace of pistols, recently dischar n BERS 


. 


And then, and onl anager’s pocket 
with blood. y then, he sees that his hands are stained 


“ By jingo!”? he m Hb fly 
; ! ,mutters. ““I suppose I got i 
Po recovering my diamond sine Bar Bait Tuck | 
asten the guilt all more securely Thee 


and he nods grimly at the sleaning: oR ler ee 


e1 é an : 
eee eee eons on blood-stained Sates eae 
Bia ah on Y, he betakes himself to his Own room 
t i snge was now compl i 
Nemesis ie swift. As the aprons a ms Cea 
ut woe to him who hid fro os 
pail done the deed of fiteder Gace! 
oe his heels we close pursue, 
. e, who belong to night’s dark race 
oe if he thinks to *scape by flight, 
. inged we appear, our snares of might 
round his flying feet to cast 
So that he must fall at last.* 


*The Cranes of Ibicus, Schiller. 
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Legrange flung himself on his bed to rest, though not to 
sleep. All had succeeded, even beyond his expectations. 
His revenge was fully satisfied, his reputation was perfectly 
safe ; no human being could trace either the bank robbery or 
the murder to him. And yet—and yet—if that cursed negro 
had only stayed in his bed last Monday night, there would 
have been no need for murdering him—no murder—only a 
gentle punishment of that hateful Beauchamp—say, five or 
ten years’ imprisonment with hard labour to tame his pride. 
Now, he might be executed. No!—that would mean two 
murders. No!—that must zot be. To murder one man 
was bad enough: but two! 

Legrange started to his feet and paced the room excitedly. 
He had gold; he would use it freely; he would bribe—ay, 
even judge and jury. Men said that justice was blind: he 
would develop the blindness by the glare of the golden metal. 
Beauchamp MUST NOT DIE. 

The hours of darkness winged their flight, then seemed to 
pause, as a black pall appeared to overspread the sky. Soon, 
tinges of light broke in on the darkness, shooting rays arose 
on the eastern horizon; a pale, shimmering green, gradually 
edged by rose-colour, filled the vault of heaven, till, with a 
leap, the golden ball emerged from the depths of the sea 
and flooded smiling nature with its golden effulgence. 

Felix stood at his window watching the sun’s rays gilding 
the mountain top, whilst black shadows filled the valleys, fit 
types of the dark feelings which surged through his mind. 
He awoke from:his dreaming with a start. 

““Why do I stay here?’’ he cried. ‘‘ They may be even 
now bringing the—the—to the town! What if they brought 
it here—to this house!’? And he shuddered. He could not 
bear to see in the light of day the work he had wrought in 
the hours of darkness. He must away—but whither ? 

Then came a thought. If he left the bank before either a 
clerk or an office boy came there would be no one to open the 
door when the police arrived—and come they would. He 
must remain a little longer. 

At last the welcome sight of an office boy coming up the 
street made him breathe freely. He managed to be just 
leaving the house as the boy arrived at the door. 

‘*Tt is such a glorious morning that I am off for a walk,’’ 
he said in reply to the boy’s look of surprise. 

He quickly left the town and wandered for hours along 
the seashore until the burning rays of the sun became unen- 
durable. Slowly retracing his steps he entered the town by 
the least frequented streets and sought an obscure inn. As 
he entered it he was conscious that the landlord looked at 
him queerly. 

‘“ A brandy and soda—and be quick about it. Walking is 
dry work this hot weather. And you might bring me a 

newspaper to while away an hour.’’ So saying 
Legrange seated himself in the little room behind the bar, 
whither the landlord returned to prepare the drink. 
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‘*Ne’er a word o’ 1 ight’ 
: last night’s murder does he know,”’ 
Saag Boniface to his wife, who was seated in the ee 
nie oer : T’aint the place o’ the likes o’ me to tell him 
the whole town is full of. He’ll hear it soon I 
I warrant you.” fi aoe 


CHAPTER XII. 
Bereft of Hope. 


At tl lic 
Mab salesate ao Victor Beauchamp was slowly recovering 
hea ess. He heard a rushing sound as of a cataclysm 
ia So haghing therewith. Then the waves seemed to 
aie his face, and when he opened his eyes he saw 
daha ae age distinguished the words, ‘* That Auene 
‘ iim to his s uy i 
g < 
eye. uecece ph eat shook him roughly 
: een drinking v heavily.” ~ 
Gradually whe cing very heavily. 
surroundings became distinct isi y 
ne ngs became dis inctly visible. He saw 
ck Mosca? filled his room and were ransacking his atest 
Cree ue Fe aces rise and stop them, but a firm hand 
m back to his seat and a strange voice said coldly : 


ay . . a 
Remain quiet sil inti the room Has been th ighly 
) 9 U i] I 
searched. : cae 


ce 
My sear 
: ae eee aaares And wherefore ?”’ 
shall know that soon enough, perhaps 
your comfort. Ha! what is tl 2 as, egies cents 
! at is that ?’’ as the blood-stained coat 


re up by a poli € mM, W extracte t with some 
was he Id ceme y ho had xtra 

d y 
difficu ty from a cornet of a drawer. 


3 ei ee know this coat??? 
No; I never saw it before. WI 1 
or Sa . hat is i 
gun spots? They look like blood.” patevanrsias 
inline apt sit, ane blood which was in all pro- 
é aw ese pistols. I suppose you k 
bility dr e you know them ?”’ 
ce Si ae BA tice but tale care how you handle them 
Bos ag ioe said Beauchamp anxiously 
: ye policemen looked at the other | whi i 
ie . . . z an t > 
Benen ine oa audacity : ‘‘ Well, he is a ee he 
out loud: ‘‘ These pi 5 ar ad 
Fe dicttped.> e pistols are not loaded: they have 
Suddenly Victor i 
: roused himself, and shaki 
that eee hold him down, exclaimed : ee eng 
insist on knowing why m iva i 
g why my private room is invade 
ane ny effects searched without cause or warrant ne rat 
Ny. see came forward and said: ‘“‘I am sorry to say 
. Beauchamp, that you are suspected of the murder of ais 
eee Simon Flinch.’’ Piabe 
imon murdered ! ! 
Stee: Great God! How and when was 
The men looked at 
e each other. This was ex ing 
¥ egg cet gees my poor servant ?”’ ee 
y, that’s the rub—who sh i 
ot him ?”’ 
eyed Beauchamp critically. ee eS 


Victor became thoroughly excited. He looked at the clock 


NRE LNA’ 6 euro 


The hand pointed to 9 o'clock, and the sun was shining 
brightly. He had slept thirteen hours. He had been 
drugged. 

‘A detective who had been carefully searching the chest of 
drawers came forward with a small box full of gold pieces 
and three notes, value ten pounds each. 


“Do you recognise these ?”’ 
Victor was about to reply when the sergeant stopped him, 


saying: “ Remember, sit, every word you say will be used 
against you at the trial.” 

““M. Beauchamp need not speak,’’ said the detective 
gravely.“ I have in my notebook the numbers of the notes 
which were stolen from the bank, and those numbers cor- 
respond to these three notes—and the note found in the 
envelope held by the unfortunate negro, Simon, corresponds 
to the fourth number in my book.” 

‘A. death-like silence ensued. In one flash the manager 
saw the awful web of false evidence in which he was en- 
tangled. His eyes wandered round the roem; the pistols, 
recently discharged, bearing his name, lay on the table beside 
him; at a little distance was the tray containing the glasses 
of cocktails of the previous night; he perceived that his 
basin contained water tinged with blood... - - He saw and 


“My friends,” he said in a low voice, ‘you may or you 
may not believe me—but God is my witness that I speak the 
truth! I was drugged at eight o’clock last night by means 
of that cocktail ’?—pointing to the tray. 
unconscious my pistols must have been taken, that money 
and that coat put into my chest of drawers.”’ 

«“ And this, too, I suppose, mister ?’? asked a policeman, 
showing him the wig and false beard. 

“‘Certainly. I never saw them before.” 

‘The remains of the cocktail shall be carefully analysed 
to test the truth of your assertions,’’ said the detective. 

But Legrange had been too careful to allow traces of the 
drug to remain as witnesses under the hands of the analyst to 
his foul deed. 

The detective spoke a few words in a low tone to the ser- 

eant, who advanced, laid his hand on Victor’s arm and said: 

“T arrest you, Victor Beauchamp, in the name of the 
Republic, for the robbery of this bank, and also for the 
murder of the negro, Simon Flinch. If you promise to come 
quietly we won’t mind the handcuffs.”’ 

Victor shivered but replied calmly : 

“ Lead the way; I shall go quietly.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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Sfie Perfect Prayer. 


We, strained, who work throughout the days 
By griefs and pains oppressed, . 
Who, when the Vesper hours have passed, 
Lie down to broken rest. 


Who have no gtadder words than these 
ie , 
Uprising with the sun— 


‘‘ Renew our strength to bear until 
Phy hardest Will be done,”’ 


May rest us on Christ’s Perfect Prayer— 
The spirit’s final test; 


Cups may not pass except we drink : 
The Father’s Will is best. 


The Master knew more dreadful hours, 
Sure-coming with the sun, 

Yet never said He “hard ” nor “ Thy es 
Only “‘ Thy Will be done.” 


He who as Love-Refiner Sits, 
Shall He not fine His best ? 

When He would purge the earth of ill 
Shall we not stand that test ? 


Let all have done with ‘‘hard’’ and “ ut} 
Follow His Perfect One, 


Praying that prayer—“ Nevertheless 


Not ours. . . . Thy Will be done.”’ 


JESSIE ANNIE ANDERSON, 


wer 


She Highway of thie Cross. 


XI.—_CALVARY. 


OLGOTHA, the place of the skull, called in Latin 
Calvaria, was a slight eminence of rocky ground, 

about fifteen feet high. It rose, a bare surface, amid sur- 
rounding gardens just outside the city wall at its north- 
western corner. Near where this fortified wall curved to the 
south was the ancient gate, or Gate of Judgement, through 
which our Lord passed on His way to crucifixion. Several 
roads from the country here converged, so that the spot met 


‘the requirements of Roman law that executions should be 


carried out in a conspicuous and frequented place, and the 
prescription of the Jewish law that they be always outside 
the city.. 

The inspired writers give us no details as to how our Lord 
was crucified. They simply state the fact, because those 
whom they had in view when they wrote were well acquainted 
with the customary mode. For us, while reverence forbids 
any attempt at realism, it does not forbid our gathering from 
merely human documents what probably took place. 

Although it was to the Sanhedrists that Pilate ‘‘ delivered 
Him,’’ and they that “led Him out,’’ the sentence was 
actually carried out by a company of Roman soldiers: it is 
then to Roman law and custom that we must look. Cruci- 
fixion had its origin in Persia and Assyria, whence it passed 
to Egypt, and was afterwards adopted by Greece and Rome. 
In countries where crucifixions were frequent the upright 
beam was a permanent structure; the condemned were fas- 
tened by cords to the transverse, and then raised to due posi- 
tion, when the hands and feet were nailed to the wood. The 
victims were not raised much above the ground—for usually 
their bodies were left to be devoured by wild beasts. But 
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crucifixion was unknown to Jewish law, and consequently 
tare in Palestine. Moreover, we know for certain that our 


There is no reliable authorit f 

i) y for any rest for the feet: 
first who speaks of such is Gregory of Toda pee 
ee was always a wooden spike or stake protruding from 
the middle of the cross, upon which the condemned partly 


when crucifixions were fre uent. Acknow 

makes it probable that our iets cross Beg: CAE 
in place, then His sacred Body raised by ropes, and the sees 
tied securely to the transverse beam, and finally the nails 
driven through hands and feet, Four nails were used. Four 


such position. The nails were of iron, about six inches lon 
fees head tae eee cap to which the upper part 
| the nail is riveted, here is ample evi r i 
cloth wrapped round the body. Our tod see 
of thorns; It was part of the Romans’ contempt for the Jews 
And over His head was the “ Title.” According to the law, 
the name and crime of the condemned were inscribed in red 
or black letters on a board painted white. This was carried 
before them on the way to execution, and then placed over 
their heads if they were crucified, or at their side if the 
suffered some other death sentence. In our Lord’s s 
Pilate himself had chosen the inscription, ‘‘ Jesus of Nant 
reth, King of the Jews.” This was in large red letters, 
slightly indented as if inscribed by a chisel ; it ran from ti ht 
to left, and was expressed in three languages: the to ae 
in Aramaic, the vernacular of Palestine, that the aRitaes 
might tread it; the middle line in Greek, for the pat ers 
from distant countries, and the under line in Latin “1 
Sada language. Esin Ea: 
rom the sixth hour till the ninth, 7.e. id-day ti 
three in the afternoon, there is darkness paar pes Paid, 
least over Judea and the neighbouring countries yet not 50 
§TOSS as to obscure all view, but sudden and strange so as't 
lay fear and consternation on men’s hearts. The Gees 
crosses facing southward, on the verge of the slight rocky 
eminence, and each holding up to men’s gaze fhe death 
agony of its victim, are clearly seen. The faces of the crowd 
e a half circle from city gate and walls to near the crosses 
eth the varied feelings that are swaying their hearts. Ata 
ittle distance on one side—a gleam of brightness in the 
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gloom—appear the Sanhedrists, princes of the people, ancients 
and priests, in rich costume, and seated on white mules with 
finest harness and trappings, calmly waiting the completing 
of the sentence that soothes their malice. Looking on, at 
first afar off, but gradually drawing near, are ‘‘ many women 
who have followed Him from Galilee ministering unto Him,”’ 
faithful in love tothe end. With them is His Mother. They 
keep close together, a marked group, their faces veiled by the 
white linen of their head-dress. Not far from them a few 
friends, amongst whom is the Beloved Disciple. The centurion 
and his guard stand by in perfect discipline. The executioners 
are putting away the ladders, ropes, hammers and other 
implements; some are resting, surveying their terrible work, 
or removing stains of blood. Then a crowd gathers in front 
of the little eminence, looking up at the drooping, thorn- 
crowned head beneath the mock title, and wagging their 
heads: ‘‘ Vah, Thou that destroyest the temple of God, and 
in three days dost rebuild it; save Thy own self: if Thou be 
the Son of God, come down from the cross.’’ Then a move- 
ment among the Sanhedrists, and a ripple of laughter as they 
remark to each other: ‘‘ He saved others; Himself He cannot 
save. If He be the King of Israel, let Him now come down 
from the cross and we will believe Him.’’ Some of the execu- 
tioners join in: offering Him in derision a bowl of the com- 
monest Wine they are refreshing themselves with. ‘If Thou 
be the King of the Jews, save Thyself.’’ Soon, the thief on 
His left hand is heard also: ‘‘ If Thou be Christ, save Thyself 
and us.”’ 
Nor is He upon the cross silent. He does not indeed answer 
the scoffers, but He is Christ, the anointed. Therefore as 
Prophet He has just foretold the coming ruin of Jerusalem, 
as Priest He has prayed for the forgiveness of all who have 
crucified Him, as King He now gives to the thief on His 
right a place in His Kingdom. ‘‘ To-day thou shalt be with 
Me in Paradise.”” In the meantime the soldiers are appro- 
priating their perquisites. They sit down beneath His sad 
gaze watching them, to see what they have: His kufieh or 
head-dress with its fastening cord, His cloak of dark cloth, 
‘His leathern girdle, His sandals, and His tunic. They make 
four bundles, dividing the cloak into four parts. But finding 
that the tunic, instead of having a seam at each side, was 
woven throughout of one piece by some most skilful hand, 
they take their dice and cast lots for it. Then they have 
nothing more to do but keep watch till death comes. And 
now [fis friends are permitted to draw near Him. The bowed 
head is raised, but so painfully for the thorns, and turns but 
so slowly for the weakness, and the eyes search for a moment, 
then fix themselves lovingly on the Mother and the beloved 
disciple, and she hears in the voice whose chords though break- 


ing in death are still sweetest music to her, that she is to take 
John for her son, and he is to care for her as his Mother. 
There is no need for answer, because “ heart is speaking to 


heart.” 


vil’ iE UO ROSS. 


A long silence ensues of nearly three hours. The ; 
grows deeper, the gloom Se the fear on Ei eon 
heavier. Many leave, and return to the city beating their 
breasts. The Soul of our Lord, as victim for fhe human race 
passes again into the sea of sorrows and the agony of Geth- 
semani. At length a-cry from Him pierces the darkness and 
reveals the mystery of His anguish. ‘Eli Eli, Lamma 
< abachthani ?” ‘* My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
oh eae ‘a ‘ : y has ou forsaken 

fils soul has touched the deepest depth of human 
sorrow in sense of abandonment by God. We hear the 
lament in the very words He uttered that we may understand 
the sequel. ‘‘Eli,”? the most ancient, and in earlier ages 
the universal, name for the one true God among all Seinitic 
peoples, is so like in sound to the name of the famous prophet 
of Israel, that some of the bystanders, either imperfectly 
hearing, or maliciously perverting, exclaimed: ‘ This man 
called Elias.’’ But immediately another cry arrested their 
attention, wrung from Him by the cruellest pangs of bodily 
suffering, ‘‘I thirst.”” Hearing it, one of the soldiers takes 
a sponge-—such were used by the executioners to wipe the 
blood from their hands and garments—and dipping it in a 
vase of their thin, sour wine, called vinegar, fastens it, by 
the aid of the flexible branches of some plant growing near 
to the top of a reed. Thus he places the sponge on the lips 
of our Lord, and can gently press it on them, the sponge secure 
on the top of the reed. While he is doing this, some cry to 
him to desist, and wait to see if Elias will come. ; But he 
persists, apparently joining in the exclamations that perhaps 
Elias will come. Our Lord having tasted the vinegar says: 
It is finished.” Everything that He came to earth to do is 
done, and all prophecy is fulfilled. And then, in a strong 
and clear voice He commenls His soul to His Father 
Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.’” A moment 
after there is heard from Him ‘‘a loud cry,” to show that 
death is not conquering Him or overtaking Him, but that 
He lays down His life of His own free will, Himself speeds 
. forth His ‘soul from its house of Adam’s dust and the on- 
naan eee and foe, see how the tender stillness of death 
ion 1 agaenaas and mangled frame hanging by the nails 
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A New Book on the Passion.” 


Readers of Gemma Galgani: a Child of the Passion, who 
now number many thousands, will be gratified to know that 
the author of that moving story of latter-day sanctity has 
turned his pen to the exposition of the Divine Mystery of 
Suffering which bore so large a part in the sanctification of 
Gemma’s life. | His new book, The Passion and Death of 
Jesus, exquisitely printed and bound by Messrs. Washbourne, 
has just reached us, and we may say at once that, though 
designedly limited in scope, we think it is destined to fill a 
place of its own and a permanent place in the vast literature 
which has grown around the Passion of Our Lord. 

There is, indeed, no dearth of books on the Passion, 
books large and small—good, worthless, and indifferent. 
But the good books are ‘not so many as_ to leave 
no room for another: and, even were they more 
numerous, the subject is exhaustless. Writers on this 
sacred theme, when they fail, err for the most’ part in 
one of two respects: either by unduly indulging in pious 
lectures and reflections often sufficiently obvious to the ordi- 
dinary Christian reader, or, less frequently, by a display of 
learning quite out of keeping with the subject. The author 
of the work before us steers a middle course with commend- 
able success. His aim is to ‘‘ present in clear and simple 
language a continuous narrative of Our Lord’s Passion not 
overburdened with reflections nor interrupted by digres- 
sions.’ Where explanation or reflection is felt to be neces- 
sary to the understanding or the right appreciation of the nar- 
rative it is supplied with a naturalness that does not call away 
the attention from the matter in hand: but in great part ex- 
planations are rendered needless by the lucidity with which 
the story of the Passion is unfolded, and the sure and 
scholarly touch which sets persons and events in their due 
perspective. And the reader will find, instead of ready-made 
reflections on every page, his own powers of reflection 
brought into salutary play. Not the least helpful feature of 
the book in these respects is the translation of many of the 
Gospel texts made by Father Coghlan himself from the origi- 
nal Greek: an improvement in many ways on the current 
Catholic version and often an aid to clearness which dispenses 
with much commentary. 

Father Faber once wrote to a friend that in preparing 
a work on the Passion (which he did not live to 
write) he had read more than a hundted books on 
the subject and was seeking for still more. We 
may imagine what such a work would have been—of 
abounding eloquence, its pages thickly tesselated with 


% The Passion and Death of Jesus. By V. Rev. Philip Coghlan, C.P- 
London: R. and T, Washbourne. Price 2/- net; post free, 2/3. 
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the sayings of saints and mystics and spirityal writers. That 
is one way of dealing with the Passion : whether it is the way 
most suited to the needs of the present day may, perhaps, be 
doubted. Father Coghlan’s way is very different: while ne- 
glecting nothing that has been written by approved Catholic 
writers and even by non-Catholics where they might. safely 
be consulted, he has gone for his materials solely to the foun- 
tain head—the Gospel narratives. From these he weaves a 
complete history, utilising ‘‘all the data which the Evangelists 
have left us on the subject as well as the inferences and con- 
clusions which flow legitimately from them.’’ ‘ These after 
all,” as he well says, ‘‘are the only reliable materials avail- 
able.’” And, we may add, scant as they may seem, they are 
the only materials essential to a true and fruitful appreciation 
of the work of Christ’s Love in His Passion: those who left 
them to us being inspired by the Holy Spirit. But much or 
little may be made out of the best materials; and discerning 
readers of Father Coghlan’s Passion and Death of Jesus, with 
its long and masterly introduction—one of the best features 
of the book, we think—treating of the causes and forces that 
resulted in the Passion and the events that led up to it, its 
terse, clear-cut and vivid chapters that present the successive 
scenes of the Divine drama as it moves to its relentless close, 
will agree that it gives in comparatively brief compass a fuller 
grasp of the Passion and its significance than many more 
pretentious volumes. If we had a doubt as to its success it 
would be due to the fact that it is too good for the many 
readers with whom translations and imitations of emotional 
and exclamatory works on the subject in the French and 
other Continental languages seem to find enduring favour. 
But we have no fear that the merit of the work will remain 
unrecognised by intelligent Catholics, or that the learning 
and pains which have manifestly gone to the making of it will 
be without the reward, dearest to the heart of the priest, of 
much good done to souls. 

The book appears opportunely in the Lenten season, but it 
is a book not merely for the time of Lent but for all times. It 
is at once a critical and devotional study of the Passion which 
will alike commend itself to priests as a promptuarium for 
sermons on the subject and a wholesome aid in the spiritual 
life, to religious as an admirable spiritual reading book which 
will supply much matter for thought and meditation, and to 
the devout laity as a complete manual of instruction on one of 
the central mysteries of the Christian faith, which will teach 


them to know better and love more generously ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.”’ 


he 
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A Literary Circle for Doung Rekders of 
““ Sfie Cross.” 
Conducted by FRANCIS. 
RULES OF THE GUILD: 
I. The Guild of Blessed Gabriel is a literary circle open to boys and gir 
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f age. ; 
penn ges eg unll be expected to spread devotion to iene Fre big 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising, te tries ol Fmd and ile, 

ivi ives worthy of him who 2s re “ te 
ond Tt “They ell at all agi observe the conditions under which the compettivons 


hat v. Whey will endeavour to bring as many new members as they can into- 


the Guild of Blessed Gabriel. 


i ain breaking over the land, and the little feathered ire 
in be and hedgerow are piping a ib segs a, Lice ae 
us in j 

sa ae ae oe Last he Resurrection, the itt of 
spring has Sank hope. May it be for all the world the beginning : A ang 
Sy alae okcin at peace and of love. May it be the opening 0 pe ae 
‘peg il ae all aa united ‘in loving harmony, each nation free Pe atti 
“Se % ah d love of God held higher in man’s esteem than love of Man poe 
Pray haut ay be so, and pray that our own dear Mother Ireland he ap 
te cathe of the thraldom in which she has suffered so patiently and s 
see § 


long! 


A FTER a wild and weary winter the smile of God’s warm sunshine 
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It is good to make and to know ape 
rm corner in our hearts for the old anc 
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will i 
ee CA alespetb gee to ng changed—it will always hold for me its sweet 
Hipettiapsa Toei ign Thanks to Proinsias for his promise to write next 
honorary member. Yu akales feeling. i adn he ate rie cae 
; y itl Ing of sadness,’’ she wri he 
ey oe letter of Lilian Nally. I always looked (ike a to 
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eave ae the Guild.” I echo Mary’s hope, and I feel Oanfide ae 
Sie a a ertog for our mountain member would never dream of 
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sbi oat now what has become of Mollie Joyce. I cannot give h 
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Cee ne ares eee about her here. Katie Kavanagh keeps a 
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9 icone for oe in Castlepollard is Mary J. Cullen. She has inbught 
w member this month whose name is Lizzi Gill, ; is 
to do all in her power to make the Guild k ine ee 
Ness wlt ie ees ui nown to her friends and companions, 
é again from Annie R, Jackson, th bi 
wonder are there any other gi i it bead Arf eon Ga 
ar ¢ girls or boys in that beautiful t wh 
‘care to join us. John J. Kennedy was delicht d ss ie wenie ae et 
. to see his name i 
of. a Promoter’s Badge. He ha i mo Rc 
Ne a ae S no intention of abandoning the sea we 
ihe Two new Dublin members are Nellie Hall and Lily O'Toole, ‘ao 
phen toh are heartily welcome. From Arklow comes to us Bridie Redmond 
pr Ly determined to compete every month if she possibly can, and to be 
ge ae on the look-out for recruits, Success to her and to every friend of 
mi nis I was glad to get a letter again from May Morris. She has been 
Pane: Pee iid music examinations, in which I trust she will be 
: sful. Tissle Sweeney was very glad to see her na in the prize Ii 
i e a s e me in the prize lis 
last month. She intends to work very hard for the Guild in the eae i 
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This portion of ‘“‘ The Cross ” was j 

; : s just about to be despatche 
more eet arrived—a beautiful one from Lilian Mary ‘Nally, 
: ou early love to publish in full, and with it 2 i f 
eee and a mountain primrose to wear on St. Patrick's Day, atin 
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rom their competition papers, asking to be admi 

Important. membership of the Guild. (2). Ths age. A ganiinet he 
address of every new member must be given. 
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For the best letter or essay on ‘* My Favourite Play ’’ the prize is 
awarded to Bridie Redmond, St. Mary’s, Arklow, whose 
fine paper I trust the Editor will be able to publish. Very 


The Victors. _pu 
good appreciations of plays were sent by Chrissie McCarthy, 


Bridie Sweeney, Annie R. Jackson, Michael Martin, Alice Joyce, Lily O’Toole, 
Mary Moran, Thomas Byrne, and Winnie Walsh. 


For the best letter on ‘‘ Easter ’’ the prize is awarded to Gretta O’ Kennedy, 
103 Lindsay-road, Glasnevin, Dublin. Very nice letters 

Members Under were sent by Brigid Trainor, May Morris, Maureen 
12. O’Brien, Clare Deering, Mary Ellen Wall, Chrissie 
Sweeney, Nellie Hall, Mary J. Cullen, and Lizzie Gibbons. 


THE NEXT COMPETITION. 


J.—For Members over 12 and under 18 years of age. . 
A handsome Book Prize is offered for the best short essay on ‘‘ The 
Message of the Maytime.”’ 


1i.—For Members under 12 years of age. i 
A handsome Book Prize is offered for the best little story of the Rosary. 


All. compositions must be certified by some responsible person as being the 
unaided work of the competitors. They must have attached to them the 
coupon which will be found in this issue (one coupon will be sufficeint for all 
the members of a family), and essays must be written on one side only of the 
paper. They must be sent so as to reach the Office of The Cross not 
later than April 14th. All letters to be addressed :—Francis, c/o ‘‘ The Cross, 


St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin, 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
‘“*My Favourite Play.” 


Difference of taste makes it difficult if not impossible to say which is the 
best drama in the English language. It is equally difficult to determine one’s 
favourite play. If one were sentenced to life-long imprisonment, and were, 
by some relenting touch, upon the spirit of the judge, allowed to oles 
half-a-dozen books to amuse one for life, what volumes would be selected? 
I confess to Shakespeare and Canon Sheehan, and from amongst the works 
of our greatest English poet I would select “‘ Julius Caesar ’’ to bear me 
company in slavery. ; 

Bk 2 Talius Casee is one of Shakespeare’s Roman historical _ plays. The 
poet selects a few characters or a few passages from history in such a manner 
as to give us true and living conceptions of a whole age. It is a dramatic 
revivification of the past. His men and women live again for us. ] 

arid heroines move from within; they are not merely described from without. 
This constitutes one of the chief charms of the play. In spirit, one moves 
with Antony and listens to his famous funeral oration, or sympathizes with 
the fate of the faithful and loving Portia. Or again, perhaps, one follows 
with keen interest the fortunes of Brutus, traces his motives, discerns his 
character, and rejoices with him in his spiritual triumph. : 

Brutus, the hero of the play, is the one powerful magnet which draws 
men to read and revel in this drama, wherein he figures so conspicuously. 
The mind is attracted towards him, finding in him an ideal, an example of a 
soul in whom the intellectual spirit works free and untrammelled, thoroughly 
isolated from practical affairs, and yet in reality ruling them. Brutus very 
moral goodness works his ruin and the ruin of his cause. Here is seen the 
tragedy of a man who feels he has a great duty to perform, and who wishes 
to perform that duty, yet finds himself unequal to the task. He fails because 
his resolution was ‘‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. The 
thoughts of the noble Brutus tended too much. towards idealism and abstract 
right. Yet Brutus did not fail from the’ spiritual standpoint. Disappoint- 

mént, disillusion and despair are the results of Failure. Yet Brutus in 
dying by his own hand maintained that he died with joy and with good will 
towards all men. He even said: “‘ I shall have glory by this losing day, 
quite the opposite to disappointment. Also he said: “‘ My heart doth joy sua 
yet in all my life I found no man but he was true to me,”” which proves he 
was not disillusioned even to the last; and finally he adds: “‘ My bones would 
rest that have but laboured to attain this hour,’’ which statement shows he 


His heroes 


was content to die, : 4 
It is the struggle between the humanity of his temper and his ardent love 


of liberty that gives Brutus that grandness of character and that predominancy 
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over his associates in purity of intention which secured to him the admiration 
of his contemporaries, and wrung from the lips of his bitterest enemy the 
fullest eulogium on the rectitude of his principles and the goodness of his 
heart. His loving and gentle nature, however, preserved under a harsh and 


Stoica! exterior, endears us to Brutus and places him on a higher footing 


than his patriotism or pure standard of honour could have done. 

“Julius Caesar ” abounds in admirable and affecting passages, and is 
remarkable for the profound knowledge of character in which Shakespeare 
could scarcely fail. He paints every action of life, and every shade of human 
feeling and passion, whether in orator or statesman, king or cobbler, with 
amazing truth and with a delicate and free touch. The many brilliant 
flashes of poetry which it contains. must be appreciated. Light and shade 
are evenly distributed—the one emphasising the other—and the mind is 
relieved from the story of tragedy and gloom by the contemplation of the 
humorous and bright side of life. Here the story of human passion vividly 

_ unfolds itself, and the reader is left to his own reflections on its obvious 
teaching. 

The greatest good of ‘ Julius Caesar,”’ taken on the whole, is the moral 
instruction which it affords the careful reader. The moral lesson conveyed 
is that good cannot come out of evil. Brutus, although he is wise, noble, 
valiant, loving, made shipwreck of his life by one great error. He committed 
one crime, to prevent, as he thought, a greater crime, and thus brought 
8reater evils on his country than those he had tried to avert. 

Some imagine that for a man to be Successful he must achieve noble, 
practical ends. But in this tragedy of ‘* Julius Caesar,'’ the man who fails 
is not necessarily less worthy of admiration than the men who succeed. 
Octavius is successful. Yet we should rather fail with Brutus, for prosperity 
in the material world is here a secondary affair. This pathetic failure of a 
noble man is specially attractive, whilst his spiritual triumph raises him high 
on an immortal pedestal. ‘‘ Julius Caesar” is not a pretentiously wise 
book, but its wisdom is tinctured with a not unpleasant flavour of what a 
** practical man’? would be prompt to call nonsense. Shakespeare keeps his 
place always in our affections: he is one who year by year becomes dearer to 
us. If one reads one of his plays, one hag been extracting the subtlest 
essence of many books, the sweetest perfume for the chambers of mind and 


heart 
BRIDIE REDMOND. 


Sn TfisnkKsgiving, te. 


J, B. (Dublin) sends donation of one shilling towards expenses of the Cause 


of Gemma Galgani, in thanksgiving for favours received through her inter- 


cession. 

Sr. M. A. J. (Monaghan) sends two-and-sixpence towards expenses of the 
Cause of Gemma Galgani. 

M. O. (Antrim) sends three shillings to be equally divided towards the 
Causes of Gemma Galgani and the Little Flower of Jesus, in thanksgiving 
for favours received through their intercession. 

Mrs, Francis sends five shillings towards the Causes of Gemma Galgani 
and the Little Flower in thanksgiving for favours received, and two shillings 
donation for another purpose, which we have duly noted. 

Agnes Hanly (Oldham) sends one shilling towards the expenses of the 
Canonization of Blessed Gabriel for a special favour. 

Sr. M. A. J. sends ten shillings towards the Beatification of Gemma 
Galgani, in fulfilment of a promise made and in thanksgiving for a great 
favour, amounting almost to a miracle, obtained through her intercession. 
Prayers are asked of clients of Gemma for another special favour. 

The above donations, for which we are sincerely grateful, will be duly 
forwarded to the Postulator at Rome. 

Contributions towards the expenses of the Causes of Blessed Gabriel and 
Gemma Galgani and favours received through their intercession will be gladly 
acknowledged in these pages. 


well as in the prayers, penances and good works performed daily by all the 
members of the Congregation of the Passion. 


